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Memorabilia. 
NE of our oldest correspondents, taking as 
his text the dictum of the economists that 
“bad money drives out good,’”’ asks us to 
“pretest against the rapidity with which 
bad English is driving out good. 
tion of ‘N. and Q.’ is to record rather than 
protest, but a record may sometimes imply 
a protest, and most of our readers will sym- 
pathise with his animadversions upon tie 
manner in which popular speech, basing 
itself in great measure upon popular news- 
papers, is adopting, or naturalising, words 
and phrases which grate upon the ear and 
eye. 

The immediate cause of our correspondent’s 
protest is coming across a description of a 
long range of stabling as a ‘‘ horse garage.”’ 
Why anyone should take the trouble to use 
so grotesque a phrase when he can use the 
simple word ‘‘ stable,’’ can be explained only 
by sipshod ignorance coupled with an anxiety 
to appear ultra-modern. The popular press 
is by no means the only offender in these 
matters: politicians also have much _ to 
answer for. To them we seem to owe it that 
we no longer fulfil an obligation or observe 
a contract — we ‘‘implement’”’ it. This 
word, apparently borrowed from Scot’s law, 
is singularly infelicitous. To these same 
clever people we owe it that we no longer 
consider ways and means of doing something 
~we ‘‘ explore avenues,’’ and when we have 
done so, we make a “‘ gesture ’’ to our “ op- 
posite number.”’ 

No doubt it is too late to protest against 
“two weeks ’? when we mean a fortnight, and 
“alright ’? when we mean “‘ all right.’’ But 
“a nearby house ’’ is much more recent, and 
there is perhaps still some hope for our old 
friend ‘‘ neighbouring.’’ The worst of it is 
that these new and indefensible locutions are 
taught in those elementary schools which cost 
the country so much. In most instances they 
have the excuse neither of elegance nor con- 
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venience. Nowadays we leave the ‘“‘ side 
walk ’’ when formerly we traversed the foot- 
path, and then we step over the ‘“‘ curb” 
when we mean the kerb. We wait ‘‘ on the 
station’ instead of on the platform, and 
travel ‘‘ on the train ’’ instead of in it. We 
are not even simple-minded enough to say 
““yes’’; we prefer to say ‘‘ That’s right.” 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the Universal Spectator, and Weekly 
Journal, Saturday, June 10, 1732. 


York, May 29. This Evening a little be- 
fore Ten o’Clock, the Grave of William de 
Melton, Archbifhop of York, was open’d; it 


The func- | W@8 near the Font, a vault cover’d with fix 


large Stones; when one of them was lifted 
up from over the Breaft, a moft beautiful 
large Silver Chalice appear’d, upon which 
was curioufly engraved a Crucifix: He had 
firft been put in a Lead Coffin, and then in 
one made of Wood, both of which were much 
decay’d. He had been Cannon of York, Pre- 
bendary of Lincoln, Provoft of Beverly, and 
Lord Chancellor. He finifh’d or rather built 
the Weftern Part of the Church. 


On Wednefday Night was the Ridotto 
al’Frefco at Spring-Gardens, Vaux-Hall; 
there were about 100 Soldiers planted, with 
their Bayonets fix’d, at the outward Doors 
and along the Avenues to the Houfe, to pre- 
vent any Difturbance: the Chief of the Com- 
pany went in between Nine and Eleven; and 
the Dreffes, for the moft part, were Dominees 
and Lawyers Gowns, tho’ one Third of the 
Company had no Dreffes or Mafks: It is 
reckon’d there were about 400 People there 
and about ten Men to one Woman. The 
Company broke up between 3 and 4 on Thurf- 
day Morning, and about Five the Soldiers 
crofs’d the Water to return Home; There 
was no Difturbance, but the Whole conduc- 
ted with good Order. His Royal Highnefs, 
attended by feveral Noblemen and Gentle- 
men, &c, went in about Ten, and ftaid about 
two Hours, and then return’d with his Com- 
pany in Chairs to the Ferry-Boat, who 
brought them over. A  Pick-Pocket, well 
Drefs’d was taken picking a Watch out of a 
Mafquerader’s Pocket; (he having got the 
Gentleman’s Purfe, with about fifty Guineas 
before, and convey’d it away) but he was 
committed Prifoner, to be examined the next 
Day. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


BRIWES OF STAPLE, SOMERSET. 


(See ante p. 3, 21, 39, 59, 78, 95, 132, 164, 
218, 254, 276, 311, 402). 


BRIWES'S appointment in October 1261 to 
the custody of Taunton castle—it lay 
some 4 miles north of his manor at Staple— 
had no military significance whatever. He 
held it merely as a part of the vacant 
bishopric of Winchester, the whole of which, 
at a little later date, with its three castles 
was in the custody of another judge, Nicholas 
of Haulo. Nor did the custody conflict in 
any way with his appointment (Patents) on 
30 Oct. to enquire by jury in Norfolk which, 
as usual, the Sheriff was to assemble, whether 
a certain man, killed there lately, had been 
slain by his aggressor (for whom an appeal 
against a sentence of death must have been 
obtained at Westminster) feloniously or in 
self-defence; for, as appeared in the ex- 
perience of his father, John of Briwes—see 
ante p. 22—a custodian of the same bishopric 
in 1209-11, such appointments did not en- 
tail continuous residence. The custody of the 
castle would, under the circumstances, have 
been sufficiently effected when Briwes, pro- 
ducing his authority to the constable of it, 
had put his bailiff in possession. LEarlier in 
the year, on 4 May, in fact, he had been 
appointed by Letters Patent one of a group 
of justices, Wilton, Tower, Talbot, Bruys 
and Grenvill, to open assizes for common 
pleas at Bedford five days later; or, as the 
Close Roll otherwise states it, for all pleas in 
the counties of Northampton, BedforJ, 
Buckingham, Essex and Hereford. To be 
appointed to an office, however, did not 
necessarily mean to occupy it. It is thus 
that the judges on eyre in Northampton in 
June were not as in the Patent Roll, but as 
appears in that of Fines, Tower, Bryues, 
Grenville and Leukenor, to whom was added 
occasionally, William of Englefield. 

How much of their iter was fulfilled 1 
have found no further evidence to show. But 
Briwes was on eyre again, this time in 
Northampton, Oxford and in Bucks, from 
January to 23 April 1262; till, as the 
“Annals of Dunstable’ relate ‘‘In_ the 
Quinzaine of Easter—1262—justices itinerant 
arrived at Bedford, namely Sirs Nicholas of 
Tower, Robert of Brus, William of Engle- 


field and Adam of Grenvill, knights, and 
there remained in sessions three weeks and 
more’’; and in this, so far as each can, the 
extant Feet of Fines made there and the 
Bedford Assize Roll for that year perfectly 
agree. 

How strenuous thirteenth century assize 
work could be appears from the fact that 
Fines were made before Tower and his 
fellow judges, as one group, at Northampton, 
Newport Pagnel, and at Bedford on the same 
day, the 23 April 1262. 

The sessions at Bedford were not unbroken, 
as one might have supposed from the Annals. 
A week after their arrival there the same 
four judges were again at Newport Pag- 
nel. Returning to Bedford to complete the 
assizes, they were at Dunstable on 14 May. 
By June they had entered Essex, sitting 
a at Chelmsford, but once at Rayleigh 
also. 

The eyre finished, ‘‘ Sirs Robert of Briwes, 
Henry of Bretton, Simon Perdriz and 
Richard of Southchurch, Knights, with 
others of less rank, witnessed in June-July 
1262, perhaps in St. Paul’s Cathedral, an 
assignment of a lease of the Marsh of Great 
Potting, in Rochford Hundred, Essex, that 
the five executors of the testament of M. 
Peter of Newport, late Dean of London, had 
granted to (Briwes’s son-in-law) Hugh of 
Nevill for 50 marks.’’ (Addl. Charter, 19981 ; 
Exchq. Mem. 1262., L.T. R., m. 18). 

On 24 Aug. Briwes with Richard of 
Middleton, John of Aure and William of 
Staunton, his juniors, was appointed to go 
on eyre for common pleas in Devon and 
Cornwall (Patents). The commission appears 
to have been extended later to include 
Somerset (and probably other counties also); 
for such Feet of Fines as remain, showing 
the judges at Launceston, first in October, 
1262, with later visits there, and at Exeter, 
first in December and later in February, 
1263, also show them to have been at Ilches- 
ter later in April, May and June. 

A Fine made at IlIchester in May had 
necessitated Briwes’s temporary retirement 
from the Bench. It was made therefore 
before Middleton, Aure and Staunton only, 
between William of Winterhaye and John 
Abbot of Muchelney, at whose instance Win- 
terhaye (and two others) conveyed two mes- 
suages and lands in Horton, in Somerset, to 
Robert of Brywes, to hold to him and his 
heirs of the Abbot and his successors and the 
Church of St. Peter at Muchelney for ever. 
(Green’s ‘Somerset Fines’). 

Meanwhile, more things recorded affecting 
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Briwes had happened than I can_ notice 
here. Robert of lLexinton’s brother and 
heir, John, Bishop of Lincoln, had died, 
leaving two nephews his co-heirs, of whom 
one, Richard of Sutton, had inherited They- 
don Mount; and from the Pipe Roll of 1262 
(r, 15 and 21) it is to be seen that Sutton 
and the executors of the bishop’s testament 
were held liable to the King, under the con- 
dition on which Theydon Mount had been 
sold to Robert of Lexinton—to pay Briwes’s 
debts—for the £18 odd Briwes had owed 
(from 1237) to Edmund of Tudenham’s 
executors and they to the King. 

From the Norfolk rotulus (21, m. 2) of 
this Roll it might, indeed, be well supposed, 
had one no other evidence, that Tudenham 
was still alive; and the same might be 
thought of (bishop) John of Lexinton to 
whom (sic) a concession is made in an 
Exchequer Memoranda Roll of 1266, as 
though he were still a living person. 
(E368 /31, m. 14 d.). 

In 1262, also, the 125 marks of which 
Briwes had pledged payment (to the Ex- 
chequer) for a James of Eastwood, of Essex 
(now dead), more than twenty years earlier, 
still remained a yearly recurring liability in 
the Essex Pipe Roll, till Eastwood’s infant 
son and heir came of age and eventually 
discharged it. 

In 1263 the ‘ Originalia Roll’ of that 
year has details of moneys paid into the 
Exchequer while Briwes was yet on eyre in 
the south-western counties for assizes to be 
heard before him there, or, later on, in 
Shropshire. 

In 1264, the year of the fight at Lewes, 
where fighting on Montfort’s side were young 
Hugh of Nevill (with John his brother), 
Adam of Eyvill and Richard of Sutton, 
Robert of Briwes, of whose identity I can- 
not be certain, had a grant of letters of 
protection, without clause, from July till 
Michaelmas, sealed by Sir Hugh le Despen- 
ser, the Lord Chief Justice. (Patents). 

What part Briwes took in the widespread 
activities that followed the decision of the 
King’s Council at Winchester in September, 
1265 (after the defeat of the Barons at 
Evesham) to restore to those who had _ re- 
mained loyal to the King during the rebellion 
the lands they had before its outbreak and 
since lost in consequence of it, appears in 
various records. 

In Essex, in the Hundred of Rochford, 
Sir Hugh of Nevill’s manors of Little 


Wakering and Southorpe—both of them the | 


is not said by whom, and had been restored 
to (that lady’s father) Sir Robert of Brius 
by the King’s order (Chancery Inq. Miscell. 
No. 668). im the Norfolk Hundred of Est- 
fleg the lands of Hugh of Nevill and of 
Adam of Eyvill in Runham—the latter, of 
course, had nothing there but the dower of 
his wife, Evermue’s widow—worth £21 19s. 
7d. had been seized by Sir William of St 
Omer—a lawyer—though a sergeant, And- 
rew by name, had secured the Michaelmas 
rent for Sir Robert of Brus (Id, No. 813). 
In Somerset John Coffyn, of the Hundred of 
South Petherton, who had been one of those 
that followed Sir Henry de la Pomeray was 
afterwards with Sir Robert of Briwes. (Jd. 
No. 871). 

In Somerset, also, Briwes had seized the 


| lands of a rebel knight, Sir Brian of Gouiz, 


for which he had obtained a charter from 
the King ; but in doing this he had laid him- 
self open to an action for Novel Disseisin 
brought against him in September, 1266, by 
the knight’s son, Henry of Gouiz — being 
under age the action was fought for him by 
William Lyt—because in taking possession of 
Sir Brian’s lands he had seized among them 
some his father had given him six months and 
more before he fought at Lewes. This was 
held proved, and Briwes was cast in damages. 
(Assize Roll 1200. See Landon’s ‘ Somerset 
Pleas.’) 

Sir Brian himself appears to have en- 
deavoured unsucessfully to redeem his lands 
under the conditions laid down in the 
of Kenilworth’? and in conse- 
quence to hhave taken other and ruder 
measures towards that end, measures that 
led to an action brought by Briwes in Easter 
term, 1268, against him and _ seventy-four 


_ others, including such respectabilities as the 


inheritance of his wife—had been seized, it : 


Abbot of Muchelney and the parsons of Isle 
Abbas, Hach, “‘Kapiland”’ and Ashill, on 
the complaint that they had come to his 
manor of Staple and there done him 
damages, in felling timber trees and carry- 
ing off his cattle, etc., to the extent of £100. 
No decision was, however, reached. (C.R.R. 
184a, m. 15). 

The trouble was undoubtedly the amount 
at which the knight was to redeem his lands. 
At length this was settled, and Briwes 
appeared in court at Westminster in Novem- 
ber, 1269, and announced that Gouiz had 
satisfied his claim and “‘ gave him back his 
lands in Court.’’ (C.R.R. 193, m. 16 d.). 

A more complex case arose from Briwes’s 
re-entry in 1265 as a loyalist on Nevill’s 
manors of Stogursey and Rodway in Somer- 
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set and Harnham in Wilts under some (sus- 
picious) seisin he claimed to have had in 
them at the outbreak of the war; but the 
King and his Council at Winchester had 
given Nevill’s lands entirely to Robert 


Walerand; whose title as far as concerned | 


the manors mentioned Briwes refused. Writs 
were issued and the disputes reached the 
King’s Court at Westminster, 
Walerand found, to his no small astonish- 
ment, no doubt, the action was to be heard 
and was, indeed, heard and decided, by his 
adversary, Briwes himself, sitting as chief 
justice on the Bench and the sole occupant of 
it! 

Walerand obtained a retrial on the ground 
that the judgment as recorded by Briwes was 
both improper and insufficient as there was 
no other roll to check it by; but Briwes 
pointed out that the trial had taken place 
in the presence of the Council and would be 
found recorded on their Roll also. 

The case reached no conclusion; but 
shortly after Briwes ‘‘ of his own mere will ”’ 
yielded the lands disputed into the hands of 


the King at Canterbury, who straightway 


gave them to Walerand and to compensate 
Briwes gave him a charter of that manor of 
Theydon Mount which Robert of Sutton had 
lost by rebellion; but on taking possession 
he was promptly ejected from it by his neigh- 
bour, Richard of Tany, junior, of Stapleford 
in Essex, upon the authority of a charter the 
King had given him of the very manor only 
three days earlier ! 

Suspecting much, Briwes took action the 
King at first opposed. The Chancellor, called 
as witness, alleged a ruse by which Tany 
might have obtained a_ bogus charter; and 
Briwes was put in possession of the manor. 
A peculiarity of the exposure (sic) was no 
prosecution followed it, it seems. (C.R.R. 
186, m. 13 d.). 

Not long after this, perhaps, Hugh of 
Nevill who had, it would seem, submitted 
himself after Evesham to the King’s will 
and award and to have got little satisfaction 
(as he would deem) out of it, as his lands 
were now wholly in the hands of others, had 
fled to Lincolnshire, where Simon, the dead 
Earl’s son, was ‘‘ making new war in the 
realm ’’; but by the “mise ’’ of Bicker Dyke 
in that county made between Sir Edward, 
the King’s son and Sir Simon of Montfort, 
the threatened ‘‘ war’’ was ended; and in- 
cidentally Nevill submitted himself again to 
the King; and for the keeping of his future 
loyalty to the sovereign he found as sureties, 
John of Courteney (his uncle and ex- 


where | 


_ guardian) and Robert cf Briwes (his father. 
in-law) on 15 Jan., 1266. (Patents 50 H. 3). 
In 1266-67 Matilda, widow of Simon of 
| Hodenhulle (sic, Simon Le Noreys) was stil! 
| suing Briwes and his son John for her 
widow’s rights in two carucates of land in 
that vill, with no success as yet. (C.R.R. 
176, m. 26, etc.). 

Not unconnected, perhaps, with her suit 
was that assault and battery John of 
Brywes complained in Michaelmas, 1268, at 
Westminster, had been made on him and his 
men at Warwick by Peter Le Breton, Richard 
| of Stratton and William Gurmund. The 
assault, said John, was such he almost des- 
paired of his life. 

The accused did not appear in court at 
Westminster in person or by attorney, and 
for sufficient reason: they themselves had 
before his writ was issued sued John himself 
in Warwick for the assault and battery he 
had made on them. (C.R.R. 155, m. 5). 

To go back a little, I find that nine con- 
missions had been given to Briwes between 
1265 and 1268 to hold enquiries in Somerset, 
Dorset, Devon, Gloucester, Southampton. 
Essex, etc., necessitated on appeals from the 
country against sentences of death; and that 
five pardons to the condemned had resulted 
from them. Other commissions affecting 
lands, within the same period, had taken 
him alone or with others to Somerset and 
Lincoln. Each commission had entailed a 
separate journey, always, of course, on 
horseback, and the empanelling of a jury (by 
the sheriff of the county concerned). 

Then again, within those years litigants in 
Somerset, Worcester, Northampton and 
elsewhere had paid to the Exchequer at 
Westminster, usually 6s. 8d. each, to have 
some action they were taking or defending 
heard before Robert of Briwes or him and 
another. (Patents). 


L. GRIFFITH. 
(To be continued). 


DEFOE, WARD, BROWN AND 
TUTCHIN, 1700-1703. 


AFTER a long period of repression and 
~ persecution, the English press, with a 
history reaching back to the early news- 
letters, gained its freedom in 1695, when the 
Licensing Act was finally abrogated. 
Although not unhampered by certain res- 
trictions, the press had, within its authorised 
limits, comparative liberty. Several news- 
papers, issued two or three times a week. 
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arose in London, and disseminated news 
among an ever-increasing public. Journals 
such as the Flying Post, the Post Boy, 
the Post Man, the London Post, the English 
Post, with the London Gazette (founded 


1665) were printed regularly, and to these | 
was added in 1702 the Daily Courant, our | 


first daily paper. The newspapers were 
usually of a single sheet about 14ins. bv 
8ins., double-columned, and clearly prin- 
ted on serviceable paper. Except for 
occasional notices of a political or personal 
character, the news consisted almost entirely 
of translations from foreign papers, and the 
domestic information referred mostly to 
the price of stock, the sailing of ships, and 
subjects of an official nature. The reverse 
side of the sheet was devoted to advertise- 
ments, and these are of considerable import- 
ance to the literary investigator. Omitting 
those dealing with wonderful cures, sales, and 
general business activities, we are left with 
a large number relating to dramatic perform- 
ances, book publications, and other literary 
matters. Consequently, it is often possible, 
by consulting the advertisements, to obtain 
accurate information on many subjects of 
interest, and the following excerpts from the 
Burney Collection at the British Museum 
shed, it is hoped, some new light on four 
writers whose work presents many difficul- 
ties. The extracts deal with the years 1700- 
1703. A few notes are added, and the British 
Museum Catalogue reference is given where 
ascertainable. 
DEFOE. 


London Post, Jan. 29-31, 1701. 

This day is published An Answer to a late 
Pamphlet Entituled, The True-born English- 
man &c. Together with the True Character 
of a True Englishman. (The True Born 
Englishman answered paragraph by para- 
graph—with the original text—dedicated to 
Sir Charles Duncomb. (8122 aa 35, 1701, 


English Post, Feb. 24-26, 1701. 

The English Gentleman Justified. A Poem 
on the occasion of a late Scurrilous Satyr 
entituled, The True Born Englishman. Sold 
ony Nutt. (See Arber, ‘Term Cat.,’ iii, 


Post Man, March 15-18, 1701. 

The Female Critick, or Letters in Drol- 
leries from Ladies to their Humble Servants. 
With a Letter in answer to the True Born 
Englishman. Printed for E. Rumbald. 
(Dedication is signed M. S. — 10920 c¢ 12, 
1701, 80.). 


Post Boy, Sept. 8-10, 1702. 
This day is published, Good Advice to the 


Ladies. A Satyr... by the Author of the 
True Born Englishman. Price 6d. (164 1. 
62, 1702, 40.). 


London Gazette, Jan. 7-11, 1703. 

St. James’s Jan. 10. Whereas Daniel de 
Fooe is charged with Writing a Scandalous 
and Seditious Pamphlet Entituled (The 
Shortest Way with the Dissenters). Who- 
ever shall discover the said Daniel de Fooe 
to one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
taries of State, or any of Her Majesty s 
Justices of the Peace so as he may be appre- 
hended, shall have a reward of £50 which 
Her Majesty has ordered immediately to be 
paid upon such Discovery. 

London Gazette, Jan. 11-14, 1703. 

. . and he is a Middle Sized Spare Man 
about 40 years old, of a Brown Complexion, 
and dark brown coloured hair, but wears a 
whig, a hooked nose, a sharp chin, grey eyes, 
and a large Mould near his Mouth, was born 
in London, and for many years was a Hose 
Factor in Freeman’s Yard in Cornhill, and 
now is owner of the Brick and Pantile Works 
near Tilbury Fort in Essex. 

Post Boy, Jan. 30-Feb. 2, 1703. 

This day is published, The Fox with his 
Fire brand Unkennelled and Insnared; or 
a short Answer to Mr. Daniel Foe’s Short 
Way with the Dissenters. As also to his 
brief Explanation of the same. Together 
with some Animadversions upon the sham 
Reflections made upon his Short Way. . 
and printed with the same. Printed and 
sold by the Booksellers. (1103 f. 73, 1703, 
40.). 

Daily Courant, March 20, 1703. 

Next week will be published . . . Remarks 
on Du Foes Explanation of his Short Way. 
(This is doubtless the New Association, part 
ii, 40., 1703 by Dr. H. Sachaverel or Charles 
Leslie.—4106 bb 43). 

Post Man, April 13-15, 1703. 

There is newly published, written by John 
Dunton, the 2nd edition of a Book entituled, 
The Shortest Way with Whores and Rogues 
. . . The whole dedicated to Mr. Daniel de 
Foe, Author of the Shortest Way with the 
Dissenters. Sold by Eliz. Mallet. 

Observator, April 14-17, 1703. 

Newly published a Collection of the Writ- 
ings of Mr. Daniel de Foe, viz, 1. The True 
Born Englishman. A Satyr. 2. The Mock 
Mourners. A Satyr. 3. Reformation of 
Manners. A Satyr. 4. The Spanish Des- 
cent. A Poem. 5. The Poor Man’s Plea 
concerning the Reformation of Manners. 6. 
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An Enquiry into the Occasional Conformity given against him at the last Session at the 
of the Dissenter in Cases of Preferment. | Old Baily for writing and publishing a sedi- 
With a Preface to Mr. How. 7. An Enquiry | tious Libel Entituled |The Shortest Way 
into the Bill to prevent Occasional Confor- | with the Dissenters] By which sentence he 
mity. Shewing that the Dissenters are no | is also fined 200 marks to find sureties for 
way concerned in it. 8. A New Test of the his good behaviour for 7 years and to re- 
Church of England’s Loyalty. 9. The | main in Prison till all be performed. 
Shortest Way with the Dissenters. 10. A} Daily Courant, Aug. 10, 1703. 
Brief Explanation of the Shortest Way with — This day is published, The True Bom 
the Dissenters. 11. A Dialogue between a  Hugonot or Daniel de Foe. A Satyr. By 
Dissenter and the Observator concerning the | a True Born Englishman. Price 6d. (1077 
Shortest Way with Dissenters. 12. Lex | k 30, 1703, 40.). 
Talionis; or, An Enquiry into the most Daily Cowrant, Aug. 28, 1703. 
proper ways to prevent the Persecutions cf The Shortest Way to Peace and Unity. 
the Protestants in France. 13. A Letter to | By the Author of the Shortest Way with the 
Mr. How by way of a reply to his Considera- | Dissenters. Price 6d. (1704. 40. 8122 bb 
tions of the Preface to an Enquiry into the | 2(8)). 
Occasional Conformity of Dissenters... Sold | Post Man, Nov. 2-4, 1703. 
by the Booksellers of London and Westmin- — An Enquiry into the Case of Mr. Asgill's 
ster. (This edition was entitled A True Col- | General Translation; Shewing that ’tis not 
lection of the Writings of the author of the | a nearer way to Heaven than the Grave. By 
True Born Englishman, Corrected by Him- | the Author of the True Born Englishman. 
self. 1703. 80. G.13272. This volume has Sold by J. Nutt. (T.1821(8). 1704. 80.). 
a note stating that a piratical edition of | 5 
Defoe’s works had been published containing Brown. 
many errors, &c. G.13273). _ Lost Boy, Jan. 6-9, 1700. 
Post Man, May 22-25, 1703. Whereas in our last there was inserted a 
On Thursday [the 20th] Daniel de Foe, | Scandalous, Lying, Knavish, Villainous 
Author of the Pamphlet entituled The Paragraph, intimating that on Saturday 
Shortest Way with the Dissenters was taken next would be published a Reply to Mr. 
and after having been examined, he was com- | Kingston’s modest Answer to Captain 
mitted on Saturday to Newgate... Smith’s Immodest Memoirs, and Impertinent 
Daily Courant, May 24, 1703. and Saucy Remarks upon the D of S Letter; 
. . . and was taken on Thursday in a priv- | This is to certify that the said Paragraph 
ate house in Spittle Fields. was put in by that common Reproacher of 
Observator, July 7-10, 1703. Mankind, Tom Brown; A_ Sharking Mer- 
(Defoe’s arrest and fine are mentioned; , cenary, Infamous Poet, that finding his 
also the charge against the Observator. See | Criminal Confederacy Detected, according to 
also following numbers). his usual Practice calls names in Answer to 
Daily Courant, July 14, 1703. matters of Fact, which being done by a Pro- 
The Shortest Way with the Dissenters, or | fligate Wretch of this Character, we presume 
Proposals for the Establishment of the , no body will regard it... 
Church, with the Author’s brief Explication Post Boy, Jan. 9-11, 1700. 
consider’d, his name exposed, his Practices Last Tuesday hapned a most terrible and 
detected ; and his hellish designs set in a true | bloody fight between Tom Brown and a Book- 
light, that the party which stickles for him | seller but the Particulars not yet coming to 
may rightly know him; and that which is | our hands, we refer you to the next. A full 
against him continue to triumph over him. | and true account of a terrible . . . fight be- 
The second edition corrected and amended. | tween Tom Brown, the Poet and a Bookseller. 
To which is added a Postscript by way of | 816 m 19 (65). s.sh. f. 1700). 
answer to some malicious Aspersions ..._ /’ost Boy, Jan. 11-13, 1700. 
Printed in the year 1703. (110 f. 29, 4o. | (For account of the above). 
1703). | ost Boy, Jan. 23-25, 1700. 
London Gazette, July 29-Aug. 2, 1703. | There is now segs a Collection of Mis- 
On the 29th Instant Daniel Foe alias de | cellany Poems, Letters &c by Mr Tho. Brown. 
Foe, stood in the Pillory before the Royal , The Second edition with additions. (11641 
Exchange in Cornhill as he did yesterday | bb 67. 80. 1700). 
near the Conduit in Cheapside, and this day | /’ost Boy, Jan. 23-25, 1700. 
at Temple Bar, in pursuance of the Sentence ! Amusements, Serious and Comical, Calca- 
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lated for the Meridian of London. By Mr 
Tho. Brown. (12356 h 10, 80., 1700). 

Post Boy, Feb. 17-20, 1700. 

This week will be Published a Book En- | 
tituled, Impudence, Lying, and Forgery De- | 
tected and Chastized. In a rejoinder to a_ 
Reply. Written by that Infamous Town | 
Poet, Tom Brown, and Fathered by Matthew 
Smith, a Squire of Alsatia, now resident in | 
the Gate-House, Westminster. By Ric. 
Kingston. (1202 e 1 (5) 80., 1700). 

Post Boy, July 1-3, 1700. 

In a few days will be published, Letters 
out of the best Authors both Ancient and — 
Modern. Translated and Collected by Mr. 
Tho. Brown; with Original Letters on 
Various Subjects. Written by Several Per- | 
sons of Honour and Quality. All by the 
same hand. Never before Printed... Sam , 
Briscoe, Printer. 

London Gazette, March 5-9, 1702. 

The Circe of Signior Giovanni Gelli of the 
Academy of Florence, Consisting of ten Dia- 
logues between Ulysses and several men trans- 
formed into Beasts . . . Done out of Italian 
by Tho. Brown. (12305 dd 5. 1702. 80.). 

Flying Post, March 7-10, 1702. 

This day is published, Letters from the 
Dead to the Living. By Mr Thos. Brown, 
Capt. Ayloff, Mr. Barker, &c. (See also 
Post Boy, June 23-25, 1702—1079 m 11, 8o. , 
1702). | 

Post Boy, May 28-30, 1702. 

In a few days will be published, Select 
Epistles and Letters out of M. Tully Cicero 
and other of the best Roman, Greek and 
French Authors, both Ancient and Modern. 
Adapted to the humour of the present age, 
Collected and Translated by Mr. Tho. 
Brown. To which is added Certamen Epis- 
tolare, or Letters between an Attorney and 
a Dead Parson. Also Original Letters on 
several entertaining subjects. Never before 
published. (Watt’s Bibl. gives title as Short 
Epistles, &c. and Certamen Epistolare. In 
1719 edition of Brown’s works (ed. Drake), 
1079 m 15-17). 

Post Boy, July 4-7, 1702. 

This day is published, An Account of the 
Isle of Man. . . by William Sachaverel Esq. 
... To which is added a Dissertation about 
the Mona of Caesar and Tacitus; and an 
account of the antient Druids &c. By Mr. 
Tho. Brown. Address’d in a letter to his 
Learned Friend Mr. A. Sellars. Printed for 
J. Hartley. (287 a 38, 80. 1702). 

Post Man, July 11-14, 1702. 


' for John 


also Post Boy, Dec. 1-3, 1702). 


or a Visit paid to the Devil. 


This day is published, Justin’s History of 
the World from the Assyrian Monarchy .. . 


Made English by Mr. T. Brown. Printed 
Sater (1702, 120., 9007 aaa 18). 

Daily Courant, Aug. 4, 1702. 

The Lives of all the Princes of Orange, 
from William the Great . . . Written in 
French by the Barron Maurier (1693, 80., 
1200 b 24) To which is added the Life of His 


late Majesty King William the Third. By 


Mr. ‘iho. Brown. Printed for Tho. Bennet. 
Post Boy, Dec. 1-3, 1702. 
Lately published, The Adventures of Lin- 
damira, a Lady of Quality. Written by her 


- own hand to her Friend in the country. Re- 


vised by Tom Brown. . . Also a brief and easy 
method to understand Roman History &c 
done from the French by Tom Brown .. .: 
all printed for Richard Wellington. (See 
The Lover's 
Secretary, or the Adventures of Lindamira 

. (2nd edition, 1713—12611 df 25(1)). 


Brief and Easy method . . . Roman History 
9040 aa 15. 1695, 120.). 


Warp. 


London Post, Jan. 29-31, 1700. 

This day is published, The Second Part 
of the second Volume of the London Spy. 
For the month of December, 1699. To be 
continu’d Monthly, Price Six Pence... 
where is also to be had the rest of the 
Author’s writings, Single or bound together. 

Post Boy, Feb, 24-27, 1700. 

This day is published, A Journey to Hell; 

A Poem. The 
Second edition. 11641 h 10(6), 1700, fol.). 
Arber iii 187). 

Post Boy, May 4-7, 1700. 

This day is published, The Second Part of 
the Journey to Hell; or a Visit paid to the 
Devil. Written by the Author of the Lon- 
don Spy. 

London Post, May 8-10, 1700. 

This day is published, The Shoemaker be- 
yond his Last; or A Satyr upon Scurrilous 
Poets, especially Nev W— Author of a Poem 
Intituled A Journey to Hell; or a Visit paid 
to the Devil. 1346 m 46, 1700 fol.). 

London Post, June 19-21, 1700. 

There is lately published a Book Intituled 
The Metamorphosed Beau; or the Intreigues 
of Ludgate. Written by a Gentleman now 
confined in the said Prison; who hath since 
suffer’d [for being the Author] the Punish- 
ment of sitting in the Stocks 44 hours, and 
having the said Book burnt before his face, 
by the order of James Fletcher Baker, Stew- 
ard of the said Goal, and his Counsell. Price 
Six Pence. Sold by J. How, in the Ram- 
head-Inn Yard in Fanchurch-Street; where 
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may be had the London Spy’s Compleat or 


in Single Parts; also the rest of that Author’s | 


Writings. 

Post Boy, Oct. 11-14, 1701. 

The Revels of the Gods, or A Ramble thro’ 
the Heavens. By the Author of the Trip to 
Jamaica, London. Printed for and sold by 
J. How. 
h 8). 

English Post, May 11-13, 1702. 


Collection of the writings hitherto extant of | 
Mr. Edward Ward. 1. The Poet’s Ramble after , 


Riches. 2. Sot’s Paradice; or the Humour 
of a Derby Ale-house. 3. Ecclesia & Factio. 
A Dialogue between a Bow-Steeple Dragon & 
the Exchange Grasshopper. 4. Modern Rell- 


gion and Ancient Loyalty. 5. A Walk to— 
Islington; with a Description of New Tun-| 
bridge Wells and Sadler’s Musick House. | 
6. The Insinuating Bawd and the Repentingz | 
The Revels of the Gods, or a | 
A Trip to | 
Jamaica, with a true character of the People | 


Harlot. 7. 
Ramble thro’ the Heavens. 8. 


and Island. 9. A Trip to New England with 
a character of the Country and People, both 
English and Indians. 10, A Frolick to Horn 
Fair, with a Walk from Cuckold’s Point 
through Deptford and Greenwich. 11. The 
Dancing School with the Adventures of the 
Easter Holidays. 12. A Step to Stir-Bitch 


Fair with Remarks upon the University of | 
13. The First and Second er | 
Sold 


Cambridge. 

ume of the London Spy in 13 Parts. 

by Elephal Faye. (11632 i. 8(8) fol. 1702). 
Post Boy, Aug. 18-20, 1702. 


These are to satisfy the World, That the | 


Book entituled, Female Policy &c printed by 


Ben Harris and published by B. Bragg, is | 


wholly unknown to the author of the Lon- 
don Spy, under whose name it is wrongfully 
and maliciously Couch’d, with a Design as 
much as to prejudice the aforesaid Author 
as to promote the sale of the Book by impos- 
ing upon Gentlemen. 

Post Boy, Nov. 21-23, 1702. 

The City Madam and the Country Maid; 


or opposite characters of a Virtuous House- | 


wifery Damsel, and a Mechanick’s Town- 
bred Daughter. By the Author of the Plea- 
sures of a Single Life &c.. 
gives this to Ward, but does not give ‘ Plea- 
sures of a Single Life’ to him. ‘Pleasures 
of a Single Life ’ was published together with 
‘Pleasures of a Country Life’ by J. Pom- 
fret, in 1709.—11631 aa 53). 

Post Boy, Nov. 24-26, 1702. 


Yesterday was published, A New Poem en- | 


tituled, Bribery and Symony or a Satyr 
against the corrupt use of Money, by the 


(In Ward’s ‘Works,’ 1713, 1078 | 


(The ‘D.N.B.’ 


author of the London Spy Sold by John 
Nutt. (See ‘ D.N.B.’). 
| Post Boy, March 11-14, 1703. 

The Secret History of the Calves Head 
| the 2nd edition. (1703, 40. 1093 
'e 73. Generally attributed to Ned Ward 
(e.g. ‘ D.N.B.’) but also to Dunton (Arber) 
as pseudonym for B. Bridgwater—Brit. Mus. 
| Cat.). 


| 


TUTCHIN. 


Flying Vost, July 30-Aug. 1, 1700. 

The Foreigners. A Poem. Part 1. The 
Dream address’d to Sir Charles Duncomb. 
_A Description of Mr. D—n’s Funeral, the 
third Edition enlarged . . . (840 m 19(1), 
1700, fol.). 

Post Man, Aug. 19-21, 1701. 

This day is published, The Apostates. A 
Poem written by the author of the Foreigners. 
Printed for M. Fabian... 

Post Boy, Aug. 22-24, 1700. 

This day is published, The Reverse: or 
the Tables Turn’d. A Poem. Written in 
Answer Paragraph to a late Scurrilous and 


Malicious Medly of Rhimes called the 
| Foreigners. Sold by John Nutt. (1700, fol. 
| 11620 h 26). 


London Post, Sept. 9-11, 1700. 

This day is published, the Natives. An 
Answer to the Foreigners. Sold by John 
Nutt. 840 m 19(2). 1700, fol.). 

Flying Post, Nov. 13-15, 1701. 

This day is published, the British Muse: 
_or, Tyranny expos’d. <A Satyr occasioned by 
all the fullsom and lying Elegies and Poems 
written on the Death of the late K. James. 
Printed for FE. Mallet. (11623 e 3. 1701, 40.). 

New State of Europe, Jan. 13-15, 1702. 

On Tuesday was published, The Mouse 


Grown Rat; or the Story of the City and | 


Country Mouse newly transposed. In a dis 
course between Bays, Johnson and Smith. 
| Printed for E. Mallet. (See Letter to Tut- 
‘chin by William Fuller, and the ‘ D.N.B.’). 
Observator, Aug. 1-5, 1702. 
Yesterday was published, A Vindication ot 
_ the Observator. In Answer to a Scandalous 
| Libel Printed call’d, The Observator Ob- 
served. Written by the Author of the Ob- 
servator. Sold by J. How. (P.P. 3611 lc. 


Daily Courant, Aug. 25, 1702. 

The Dialogue between the Author of the 
| Observator and William Fuller after an En- 
_ tertainment made at the charge of the latter, 
in his Apartment at the Palace of Bridewell, 
Price 2d. 


| 
1703, fol.). 
| 
| 


| for the Reception of the former. 
06005 de 44(2). 1702, 40.). 
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Post Man, Sept. 14-16, 1703. 

A Pindarick Ode in Praise of Folly and 
Knavery by Mr. Tutchin, price 6d. (1696, 
4o. 11602 f 24(1)). 

ALFRED JACKSON. 


TOWARDS A COMPLETE BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 


COMPLETE bibliography of Cromwell 

has yet to be made. Professor W. C. 
Abbott’s ‘Bibliography of Cromwell’ is a 
noble monument of industry and scholarship, 
but it is not by any means complete. Pro- 
fessor Abbott does not claim that it is com- 
plete. Its weakness lies in the section deal- 
ing with the publications of the seventeenth 
century, especially those of the period 1642- 
1660. In this section Professor Abbott’s bib- 
liographical method is perhaps open to ques- 
tion. He states his aim thus: 

In general, there is included here contem- 
porary material which relates directly to 
Cromwell or seems likely to have come under 
his personal notice; from the rest such has 
heen selected as seems to bear more immedi- 
ately on his career, his character, his opinions, 
his acts and policies; and that which relates 


to the more general events and interests of his | 


time has been largely omitted. 

No one will quarrel with this aim or with 
the way in which it is set forth. With such 
a mass of material to deal with, Professor 
Abbott was bound to select ; and naturally he 
selected from the heap of publications relat- 
ing to the more general events and interests 
of Cromwell’s time only that which seemed 
to “‘ bear more immediately on his career, his 
character, his opinions, his acts and policies.”’ 
But that which relates directly to Cromwell, 
or seems likely to have come under his per- 
sonal notice, is given, presumably, in as full 
detail as Professor Abbott’s researches per- 
mitted. It is not surprising that even in this 
section (i.e., of ‘“‘that which refers directly 
to Cromwell”? . . . ) some things have been 
overlooked. This paper is an attempt to sup- 
ply some of these omissions, and is offered, 
not as a criticism of, but as a supplement 
to, Professor Abbott’s ‘ Bibliography.’ 

The most obvious defect of the seventeenth 
century section of the book is the inadequacy 
of information as to where the documents are 
to be found. It is no great help to the stud- 
ent to read such an item as (say) Entry 653. 

Fawne, Luke. A Second Beacon Fired. 
Humbly presented to the Lord Protector and 
Parliament. I Oct. By Luke Fawne, Samuel 
Gellibrand, and others, petitioning for the 


| 
| 


| 


suppression of blasphemous books, 


unless he is told that the pamphlet is to be 
found in the Thomason Tracts. It is to be 
hoped that Professor Abbott will enlarge the 
second edition of his book to include such 
material. 

In the Thomason Tracts, too, will be found 
(for instance) an answer to his query in 
Entry 673, which reads: 

Long, J. An Epitaph on that renowned lady 
Elizabeth Cromwell, Mother to H.H. the Lord 
Protector, who died Nov. 16, and _ lieth 
buried in Westminster Abbey. Signed “ J.L.’” 
(J. Long?) 16 Nov. 

Thomason’s copy of the tract prints the 
author’s name in full—‘‘ J. Longe.’’! 

Professor Abbott’s method of dealing with 
collections of pamphlets and broadsheets is 
a little arbitrary. It could hardly, perhaps, 
be otherwise. It is his rule to omit direct 
references to individual ballads in collections 
such as the Roxburghe. Nevertheless, the 
student would like to know which of the 
hundreds of ballads in that collection refer 
to Cromwell. All that we learn of Charles 
Mackay’s collection, ‘The Cavalier Songs 
and Ballads of England from 1642 to 1684,’ 
is that it 

Contains A Coffin for King Charles, a crowne 
for Cromwell ....; Protecting Brewer; An old 
song on Oliver’s Court, by Saniuel Butler: and 
many others relating to C. 

It would be convenient if a more detailed 
list of these songs were included in future 
editions of Professor Abbott’s ‘ Biblio- 
graphy.’ 

The references to what Samuel Butler 
wrote on Cromwell might be amplified. Be- 
sides the one already quoted, and Entry 1116: 
Hudibras . . . See also Butler’s Characters 
(ed. by A. R. Waller, 1908),”’ there are his 
“Memoirs of the Years 49 and 50,’ and the 
‘““Character,’’? in verse and prose, of Crom- 
well, which appears on pp. 149 et seq. of the 
1732 edition of his Works, and also ‘ A Bal- 
lad’ which begins, 

As close as a goose 
Sat the Parliament house... 

Full details of the MHarleian Miscel- 
lany have been given, but Professor Abbott 
seems to have overlooked ‘A Burlesque-Dia- 
logue betwixt him [i.e., O. C.] and the Par- 
liament at their Dissolution,’ a translation 
of some Dutch verses (Harl. Misc. Vol. 1, 
p. 361). 


1 The date at the end of the verse is given as 
“Nov. 17,” not 16, and the year of the publica- 
tion is 1655. This suggests that it was a reprint. 
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Professor Abbott has drawn freely upon | satirical prose-portrait in Mercurius Pray- 


the Reports of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission. There is but one mention, how- 
ever, of the Stowe MSS., and none of Dr. 
Nalson’s MSS., from Vol. xvi of which Peck 
took ‘An Ellegie written on the unhappy 
accident weh befell the Lord Protector.’ This 
poem originally appeared in the Stowe MS. 
185. 

MS. verses in the Thomason Collection 
which are not mentioned by Professor Abbott 
are a poem on Cromwell (E.548) that begins, 
‘‘The army is come up hay hoe... ,” and 
R. Bostock’s verses on the King’s removal] to 
Holmby, Feb. 10, 1647, which are chiefly 
about Cromwell. 

The following songs are also worth adding 
to Professor Abbott’s list: 

‘The Cavaliers Catch upon the March ’; 

‘The Cryes of Westminster’ (Feb., 1647) ; 

‘The Cities Welcome to Colonel Rich and 
Colonel Baxter ’ (Jan.. 1647). 

(Thomason Collection). 

“A Salt Teare: or the Weeping Onion, at 
the Lamentable Funeral] of Dr. Dorislaus ’ 
(June, 1649) 

‘The Parliament Routed, or Here’s a 
House to let,’ (written at the 1653 dissolution 
of Parliament, when the rumour that he 
meant to restore Charles gave Cromwell a 
moment of popularity with all classes). 

To Professor Abbott’s 1648 section might be 
added ‘ A Letter to the Earl of Manchester, 
Concerning the whole Carriage of the House 
of Peers in General,’ July, 1648, which con- 
tains an abusive sketch of Cromwell in 
vigorous prose: and ‘The Kentish Fayre,’ 
June, 1648, a dramatic dialogue in ballad 
stanzas and prose, also abusive of Cromwell. 

An addition of 1649 might be ‘A Form of 
Prayer (June, 1649) “to be used for both the 
days of Publique Thanksgiving for the sea- 
sonable and happy reducing of the Levellers.’ 
The psalm with which this form of prayer 
concludes is to be ‘‘sung as Psalm the 
third.’ ”’ 

It begins, 
There is no God as Crumwel doth 
affirm in his mad mood 

It is time someone edited the newsbooks 
of 1642-1660.2 It may be worth while to 
specify here one or two of the highly coloured 
sketches of Cromwell that appear in them. 
Thus, Mercurius Bellicus, May 30—June 6, 
1648, contains a lengthy and premature epi- 
taph on Cromwell, in verse — ‘‘ Here lyes 
Murther, fraction, ire... ’”’. There is a 


2 I am told that this is being done. 


| Oliver, Harry Martin 


maticus, June 13-20, and one in the Parlia. 
ment Kite, May 16-June 1, 1648. 

Additional broadsides are: ‘The Parlia- 
ment’s Commandements,’ 1647 (‘‘I believe in 
Cromwell, the Father of all Schisme, Sedi- 
tion, Heresy, Rebellion . . . ’’); the equally 
irreverent ‘Cities Ten Commandements,’ 
1647 (‘‘ Thou shalt not worship any god save 
and Mr. Warner 
. +. the not entirely forgotten ballad, 
‘The World in a Maize, or Old Oliver's 
Ghost,’ 1659; and ‘ Congratulation to our 
newly restored Parliament of the Common- 
wealth of England,’ 1659. 

John Taylor’s ‘Ad Populum: Or, a Lec- 
ture to the People,’ 1644, in which Cromwell 
is described as a new hammer for the 
churches; and George Wither’s ‘The Dark 
Lantern,’ 1653 (reprinted by the Spenser 
Society), though not good poetry, provide 


further material for the Cromwell biblio- 


| grapher. 


The same may be said of Thomas 
Jordan’s ‘ Claraphil and Clarinda,’ in which 


there is a spirited ballad on Cromwell. The 
| A the poem is doubtfully given as 


Finally, the two most considerable of con- 
temporary plays on Cromwell have so far 
escaped the notice of bibliographers. They 
are the first and second parts of ‘A Tragi- 
Comedy called New Market Fayre.’ The 
first came out in 1649; the date on which 
Thomason obtained his copy was June 15. 
— came into his hands on July 16, 


Wittram M. 
St. Andrews University. 


OHN TAYLOR AND HORNE TOOKE, 
A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. — Parts 
of the ‘Records of my Life,’ dealing 
with Horne Tooke, by John Taylor, the 
author of ‘ Monsieur Tonson,’ were prin- 
ted, apparently for the first time, in 
Alexander’ s eekly Messenger for Jan. 
21, 1846. A file of this Philadelphia news- 
paper is in the State Historical Society at 
Madison, Wisconsin, U.S.A. T.O.M 


HOLFORD SQUARE: LENIN. — Local 

London topographers may be glad to 
know that when Lenin came to London in 
April, 1902, he and his wife lived at 30, 
Holford Square, off Euston Road. His life 
there is described by Mr. James Maxton in 
his essay on ‘ Lenin,’ which is just published 
by Peter Davies. 

J. M. Buttock. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


OBERT SOUTHEY’S LIBRARY. — I 
should be glad to know when, and where, 
the great and exceedingly miscellaneous 
library accumulated by Robert Southey at 
Greta Hill, Keswick, was sold. There is no 
syllable on the subject in his son’s monu- 
mental biography, or in the subsequent four 
volumes of his correspondence, or, so far as 
I am aware, in any modern book on Southey, 
and I think I know them all. The books 
were undoubtedly sold. I have occasionally 
come across one in a second-hand bookseller’s 
catalogue, and I possess a copy of the first 
volume (all that was published) of Sir 
William Betham’s ‘“ Dignities, Feudal and 
Pariamentary,’’ inscribed ‘‘To Robert 
Southey, Esq., with the best wishes of W. 
Betham, 19 January, 1831.” 
BH. S. 


HARROGATE. —I should much appreciate 

reference to mentions of Harrogate, 
however slight or extensive, in books or MS. 
of any date. Harrogate, it may be useful to 
mention, has frequently been spelt ‘‘ Harrow- 
gate,’ and in other ways, such as ‘‘ Har- 
gate.”’ Formerly it was part of Knares- 
borough, and in the seventeenth century the 
only name given to Harrogate by visitors 
was frequently ‘‘The Spaw near Knares- 
borough.”” Quotation is not expected, the 
writer, who is preparing a book on the his- 
tory of Harrogate, being ready to follow up 
any reference which may be kindly sent to 
him or published in this paper. 


WALDO SaBINE. 
Havelock House, York Road, Harrogate. 


WILLIAM WHEELER.—He was Vicar of 

Old and New Shoreham, 1843-55. In- 
formation is sought as to his career subse- 
quent to his admittance into the R.C. Com- 
munion in Dec., 1855. He was living in 
Jan., 1878, and was then at St. Mary-of-the- 
Angels, Bayswater. What was the date of 
his death ? 


H. CHEAL. 
Montford, Rosslyn Road, Shoreham-by-Sea. 


RYLAND(S).—Was there ever a 
Lord Ryland (or Rylands) supposed to 
have had a son, named Paul, who emigrated 
to America about 1750? Please answer 
direct. 
EK. Y. Laurens. 
The Lodge, Melbourne Square, S.W.9. 


‘MHE COLONIAL FAMILIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA.’-- 
Vols. i to iii are in the British Museum Lib- 
rary. The preface to vol. vii states that vols. 
viii, ix, x, will be published rapidly. Can 
any of your readers say whether these three 
volumes were published. They are not in 
the British Museum catalogue. 6. 406 


“IPANTARRA.”’ — The town of Walsall 
possesses a ‘‘ Tantarra Street.’’ One is 
familiar with the word as meaning a flourish 
of trumpets, or notes from a hunting-horn ; 
but what is its topographical significance ? 


MAJOR-GENERAL ARTHUR COLLINS. 
—He was the son of Arthur Collins, the 
antiquary and author of ‘The Peerage of 
England,’ and the father of David Collins, 
who accompanied the First Fleet to New 
South Wales as judge-advocate and who 
subsequently became Governor of Tasmania. 
David was b. at Exeter on 3 March 1756. 1 
shall be glad of biographical details of his 
father and grandfather, and would like, if 
possible, to obtain a copy of the pedigree. 
HENRY BATESON. 


Sik JOHN CLARENCE.—This man, the 
natural son of Thomas Duke of 
Clarence, 2nd son of Henry IV, is the sub- 
ject of certain grants recorded in the Patent 
Rolls, 1428-1431 (6-9 Hen. VI.), but after 
the latter date he disappears from the Rolls. 
Can anyone furnish any information re- 
garding him, especially whether he left des- 
cendants ? 

In 1471 (ii. Edward IV.) a Thomas 
Clarence of Eton with several others was 
ordered to be arrested; it may be assumed 
on account of suspected sympathy with the 
Laneastrian cause. Can this Thomas Clar- 
ence have been in any way connected with Sir 
John Clarence ? 

Georce S. Fry. 

15, Walsingham Road, Hove, 


RAINGER AND MERRICK FAMI- 
LIES.—If any of your readers can 
supply information about the Grainger 
family, I shall be much obliged. John 
Grainger (who took the name of Leman in 
addition to his own) lived at Nyn Park, 
Northaw, Herts. He married Miss Worth 
and died in September 1781, leaving no issue. 
His widow married William Strode on 
9 Dec. 1782. J. Grainger Leman had two 
sisters, one of whom, Elizabeth, married 
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Col. Merrick, Grenadier Guards. 


I have | 


no date of the marriage, and I should be | 
grateful for any particulars of the Grainger 


and Merrick families. 
KoA. £. 


ERENCE BRIEN.—Can any Irish gene- | 


alogist identify for me a Terence Brien 
at school at Eton in 1619 who petitions the 
Privy Council for assistance in recovering 


‘‘ threescore pounds or thereabouts in monye | 


besides other things’? sent him 


on the coast of 


from 
Ireland by one Montagh Hogan, shipwrecked | 
North Wales with Lord | 


Thurles, the inhabitants of the district hav- | 


ing stripped the drowned and plundered the 
wreck, 
Wasey STERRY. 
British Consulate, Alexandria. 
ILITARY ADVENTURERS IN INDIA 
(see ante p. 406). — The following con- 


tinue the list of adventurers of British des- | 


cent :— 


Darby, W. J., Lt. D. 1815, 

Davidson, Thomas Major, D., 

Davies, T., Lieut. fl. 1841. 

Davi(e)s, —, Lt. fl. 1803. 

Dawes, —, Capt. D. 1802. 

Dodd or Todd. — Major. D. 1804. 

Doolan, —, Lt. D. 1801. 

Donelly, —, Capt. D. 1799, 

Douglas, (? Francis), Capt. D. 1802. 

Doveton, John, Capt.-Comdt. (¢c. 1800-1853). 

Dewar, (? William), Capt. fl. 1771. 

Draber. C., Capt. fl. 1803-16. 

Drew, Thomas, Major, D. 1815. 

Dyce, George Alexander David, Col. D. 1838, 
aged 50. 

Edwards, Thomas Lt. D. 1834, aged 59, 

Elliott, —, Capt. fl. 1798-1815. 

Elliott, E. H. fi. 1857. 

Evans or Evens, —, Capt. fl. 1803. 

Evans, alias Yvon, —. UD. 1791. 

Exshaw, —, Lt. fl. 1803. 

Fergusson, —, Lt. fl. 1803. 

Finglass, —, Major. fl. 1708-1806. 

Flower, G. 

Fraser, —, M 

Fraser, James Lovat, Lt. D. 1821. 

Fraser, George, Major. fl. 1826. 

Forbes, —. Ensign, fl. 1803. 

Forster, Henry, Col. (1793-1862). 

Fossett, —. fl. 1809. 

Freeman, (? Charles), Major, fl. 1825, 

Gardner, William Linnaeus, Col. (‘ D.N.B.’) 

Gardiner, Gardener, or Gardner, James, Col. 

1795 


1784. 


‘ 
Garricke, Christian William. fl. 1797. 
Gilli(e)s, —, fl. 1777. 
Goodbody, George. D. 1762. 
Gordon, ideard Major, fl. 1812. 
Gordon, Joseph, Major. (1776-1808). 
Gordon, George, Major. fl. 1812. 
Graham, John (? C—), Lt. D. 1801. 
Graham, Robert, Ensign. fl. 1773. 


of Parma. 


Grant, H—, Lt. fl. 1803-16. 

Guest, —, Capt. fl. 1800. 

Haddon, —, Ensign. D. 1801, 

Hammond, (? Anthony), Ensign. fl. 1775-6, 
Harding, —, Major. D. 1802. 
Hampton, George F., Brigadier, 
Hardy, Alexander, Capt. D. 1847, aged 39, 
Harrington, Isaac, Capt. D. 1856, aged 70. 
Harriott, Alexander (? R—), Major. D. 1806, 
Harvey, —. Ensign. fl. 1792. 

Haycock, W—. D. 1832. 

Hearsey, Hyder Young, Major (1782-1840). 
Hearsey. J. B., Capt. 

Hearsey, W. M., 

Hearsey, Hyder. 


fl, 1841-9, 


Henessy, —, Ensign, fl. 1803. 
Henry, A., Capt. fl. 1803--15. 
H. Buttock, 


Captain. 
(To be continued). 


YHARLES II AND A PRINCESS OF 
~ PARMA. — The ‘‘ Merry Monarch” 
married Catherine of Braganza (Infanta of 
Portugal), but there seems to have been pre- 
viously a question of a union with a Princess 
Sophia, Electress of Hanover, in 


| her ‘ Memoirs’ (English translation by H. 
' Forester, London, Bentley, 1888) states in 


April, 1664: 


The Dowager Duchess of Parma _ expressed 


a great desire to see me, and, as I wished to 
' see one of her daughters who, in despair at not 
| marrying the King of England, had taken the 


veil, it was arranged that we were all to meet 
at the convent. 

What was the name of this princess? Is 
sag any separate published biography of 
rer ? 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

49, ‘Trent Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. 


'“ DOGNOR REGIS.’’ — I am curious to 


know what is the authority for re- 
naming the town of Bognor, ‘‘ Bognor Regis.” 


| We all know the pretext—that the King re 


_ covered his health there. 


But the pretext 
will not hold water, since His Majesty made 
his happy recovery not at Bognor at all, but 
at a little place two or three miles away. | 
am under the impression that the name of 
a town cannot be altered without the per- 
mission of the Home Secretary, and IJ have 
never seen it stated that such permission has 
been given. Are we, then, faced by a piece 
of sheer affectation or by what, in the ele- 
gant modern diction, is called an ‘‘ advertis- 
ing stunt?” 

It would be interesting to know what per- 
missions of this kind, if any, have ever been 
given. When, in the height of the notoriety 
conferred upon it by the crimes of Palmer, 
the poisoner, Rugeley wished to change its 
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name to something calling up more inno- 
cent associations, all it got from Lord Pal- 
merston was the cynical suggestion that the 
town should be called after him. I seem 
to remember an unsuccessful attempt by 
Slough to adopt the more pleasing name of 
Upton Royal, and since it is partly in the 
parish of Upton, there was some justification 
for the desire to be known by a designation 
with which ribald persons were less likely tv 
take liberties. 

I am, of course, not thinking of towns with 
popular names differing from the official 
ones, such as Kingston-upon-Hull, which we 
call Hull, and the city of New Sarum which 
we know better as Salisbury. 

W. G. S. 


HE LAST WOLF KILLED IN _ SCOT- 
LAND.—It is stated that the last wolf 
killed in Scotland met his end in the winter 
of 1743, near Cawdor or Ballachrochan. Is 
it certain that the Ballachrocan kill was 


indubitably the last wolf killed in Scotland? — 


Was this the last wolf killed in Great 
Britain? When and where were the last 
wolves killed in England, in Wales, in Ire- 
land? Further, is it known when and where 
the last native wild bear was killed in Great 
Britain or Ireland? There were native wild 
bears on both islands after the Saxon con- 
quest of England. 
Epwarp Lucas WHITE. 

Baltimore, Maryland, 


ENTWORTH: HORNCASTLE.—In the 
pedigree of Wentworth of South Elms- 
all, Yorks., given in Hunter’s ‘ Deanery of 
Doncaster,’ it is stated that Wm. Wentworth 
of Kirkby, 1612—buried in the ‘‘ Great 
Snow,’’ 1634,—had a daughter Elizabeth, 
who married a Horncastle of Ackworth. No 
Christian names or dates are given. Can 
any reader give the Christian name of the 
Horncastle who married Elizabeth Went- 
worth? J have not examined the 1666 ‘ Visi- 
tation of Yorks ’ (Surtees Soc. Publications). 
A Thos. Horncastle of Ackworth (will 
proved 1641-2) had a wife Elizabeth, but the 
dates seem rather early. Perhaps some cor- 
respondent versed in Yorkshire pedigrees can 
throw light on this subject. a 


Tarring, Sussex. 


‘HEESE-MAKING UTENSILS.—What is 
“ now known as the cheese vat, is the re- 
ceptacle in which milk is coagulated in the 
process of cheese-making. 
a metal tub with a double bottom, in which 


The modern vat, | 


is a coil of tubing through which steam and 
hot or cold water can be passed, was first 
suggested in 1853, in which year a patent was 
applied for. I should be glad to learn if 
there are any earlier references. 

The container or frame in which curds are 
confined while being pressed, is also called 
cheese-farm, cheese-hoop, cheese-vat, or 
cheese-fat and chesset. I shall be glad to 
learn if there are any other terms applied. 
As far as I can trace it, the proposal to 
make these containers of tinplate or galvan- 
ised iron, instead of wood, was first made in 
1859. I shall be glad of a reference, if any, 
to an earlier date where some material other 
than wood is proposed to be used or has been 
used, for these containers. 


R. HeEpGeER WALLACE. 


OURCE WANTED: Will someone please tell 

me the origin of the phrase, “‘ Liberty, 

what crimes have been committed in thy 
name? ”’—(It is not in Gurney Berham). 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


(Were not these Mme Roland’s words on the 
scaffold ?] 


“Some future day, when what is now is not, 
When all old faults and follies are forgot, 
And thoughts of difference passed like dreams 


away, 
We'll meet again upon some future day. 


Some day, which oft our hearts shall yearn to 
see, 

In some far year, tho’ distant yet to be, 

Shall we indeed, ye winds and waters, say, 

Meet yet again upon some future day?” 


EFERENCES WANTED: 1. Bacon on 

Greek Philosophers. — ‘‘ Bacon’s assertion 

that the works of Plato and _ Aristotle 


had been carried down the stream of time like 
straws by their levity alone, when things of 
weight and worth had sunk-to the bottom.” 
Coleridge (‘The Friend’). Where does Bacon 
say this? Also, a precise reference to Coler- 
idge’s book is desired. ‘. 


2. Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus.—I have read that the author of this 
famous phrase was a forger who tried to 
pass off as Cicero’s a spurious fourth book of 
“De Natura Deorum’: possibly one P. Sera- 
phinus, Ord. Fr. Min. Is this correct? Surely 
the phrase is far older than 1811, the date of 
the forger. As I have not been able to find it 
in any Dictionary of Quotations, I should 
grateful for a chapter and verse reference. 


Ss. 
[Vincent of Lérins. 


Commonitorium, I. ii.] 
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Replies. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’S FAMILY. 
(clxii, 354, 395, 410). 


HAVE a_ book entitled ‘Sir Joshua 

Reynolds’ by Claude Phillips, Seeley 
and Co., Ltd., London, 1894. From 
this I gather that Sir Joshua was the 
tenth child of a family of eleven. His 
father, the Rev. Samuel Reynolds, married 
Theophila Potter. Six of their children 


survived. From this book I gather the 
names of five—two sons, ‘Bob’’ and 
“Joshua,” and three daughters, Mary, 


Elizabeth and Frances. I always thought 
there was a fourth sister, ‘‘ Theophila.’’? The 
book says there were two unmarried sisters 
when the father died, of whom Frances, the 
youngest, was one. 

The niece, Theophila Palmer, married 
Robert Lovell Gwatkin—son of Edward 
Gwatkin, of Bristol, and Ann his wife. 

I have a note which says that Sir Joshua’s 
maternal grandmother was also named 
Theophila. Unfortunately I cannot remem- 
ber her surname or the source of my infor- 
mation. 

The book by Claude Phillips gives a 
list of the authorities the author consulted, 
all of which might help your enquirer. 

I do not belong to the same line of 
Gwatkins as ‘ Robert Lovell Gwatkin,’ 
though we had a common ancestor, so J 
don’t know any more about Theophila. 


Ettyn M. GwartkIn. 


‘““DROUD” IN FOLK - LORE OF 
PLACES (clxii. 372). — Mr. Charles 
G. Harper, in ‘ The Manchester and Glasgow 
Road,’ makes a few interesting observations 
about the attribute ‘“‘ Proud ’’ as applied to 
Preston. 
find an origin for that supposed pride of 
Proud Preston, I should look for it in the 
fact that the town has always been the 
capital of the Duchy of Lancaster, and not 
in the story of its ladies once considering 
themselves too superior to mate with com- 
mercial men the neighbourhood.” 

It may be, however, that the arms of the 
town suggested the idea to its inhabitants. 
A seal of the town of Preston of 1376, in 
the British Museum, shows the Agnus Dei 
statant regardant with banner flag, and the 
same device is, according to F. H. 
CHEETHAM, used in 1415 with the addition 
of three P’s but about the end of the 


He says:— ‘‘If it be necessary to | 


| seventeenth century the statant posture 
_was altered to conchant. This now forms 
| the borough coat of arms, with the letters 
| PP. The modern belief that PP is to be 
| interpreted Princeps Pacis is stated to be 
without authority. P is supposed to have 
stood originally for ‘‘ Preston’’ and was 
thrice repeated. When the change was made 
in the arms one of the P’s was dropped. 


H. Askew, 
(iy ” 


AS LOCAL PLACE-NAME 

(clxii. 389).—A couple of miles north 
of Upottery (Devon) on the road to Taunton 
(Somerset) is a village of the name of 
Churchingford, now in Somerset, but for- 
merly in Devon. This latter village is known 
locally as ‘‘ The City.’’ The same appella- 
tion for it was noted a hundred years ago by 
a local antiquary. 

A mile or two from Churchingford, and 
on the left bank of the River Otter, and close 
to Northam’s Farm, is the ruined site of a 
small hamlet which was called ‘‘ the City of 
Ford.’’ It was flourishing within living 
memory, but now only remains of walls are 
to be seen. 

F. C. Tyrer. 


About two to three miles east of the 
town of Dieppe, on cliffs overhanging the sea, 
is a large earthwork, locally known as “ Cité 
des Limes.”’ It is either Ceesarian or Gallic. 
I suspect Limes has some connection with 
Lat. limes, a boundary. In silver and later 
Latin civitas (origin of our ‘‘city ’’) is used 
as practically equivalent to oppidum for 
(even a small) town or township. 


TESTAMENTARY REGULATIONS 
PRIOR TO XVIII CENT. (clxii. 370). 
—A short reply to this is difficult. It was 
not until 1676 that the Statute of Frauds 
laid down that wills containing devises of 
land had to be in writing, attested by three 
credible witnesses at least, and not until 
1752 (Act 25 Geo. II. c. 6) was it made a 
statutory provision that a witness to a wiil 
forfeited any lands thereby given to him, 
though he was still a competent witness of 
its execution. This was extended by the 
Wills Act 1837 to apply to legatees of money 
and chattels and is still the law. 
It was the ancient practice of the ecclesias- 
tical courts (which never had any jurisdic- 
tion over wills of land) before granting 


probate, to examine any attesting witnesses, 
certainly in disputed cases, and I think to 
some extent in all. (It must be remembered 
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that a will before 1676 could be proved with- 
out the evidence of witnesses—e.g., on the 
evidence of such things as handwriting and 
spelling). A witness who was a legatee did 
not necessarily then forfeit his legacy. He 
was simply disqualified from giving his 
evidence, because he was an interested party, 
but if the will could be proved by other 
evidence he got his legacy. 

He could become a competent witness 
in two ways. The executor, before the will 
was proved, could pay the legacy and release 
the witness from any right there would be 
to get it back if the will were set aside; or 
the legatee could renounce the legacy. In 
either of such cases the witness had no in- 
terest at the time of proof and could give his 
evidence. The legatee need not renounce. 
think it may be said that before 1837 a 
legacy to a witness of money or chattels was 
a perfectly good gift and that, if the will 
could be proved without the assistance of the 
legatee, he got it. 

5S: B. 


RicHARD ‘““HENGIST ” HORNE (clix. 
406 ; clx. 286).—Under his earlier name, 
Richard Henry Horne, he contributed a 
‘Narrative of Emilia Durano, Marchesa di 
Albarozzi,’ to Sartain’s Union Magazine, 
Philadelphia, January, 1805 (vi. 57-63). 


A BUSHELL QUARTERING (elxii. 390). 
—The second quarter of this shield must 
be for Mussard or Musard. Richard Bush- 
ell (the 2nd or 3rd name in the Bushell pedi- 
gree) married Eleanor, or Alice, daughter and 
heir of Clement Mussard. 
Society’s Visitation of Gloucester (pp. 
238-9) gives the arms of Mussard as Or a 
chevron azure, and Burke’s Armory gives 
Musard of Staveley, Co. Derby, as Or two 
chevronels azure a bordure of the last. The 
Visitation of Gloucester gives the arms of 
Bushell quite differently from the Visita- 
tions of Worcester or Warwickshire, though 
the pedigrees are very much the same in 
each case. 
H. J. B. Criements. 

9, Lennox Gardens, S.W.1, 


The second quartering of the arms of 
the family of Bushell of Broadmarston is of 
the family of Musard or Mussard. Richard 
de la Bussell married Alina, daughter and 
heiress of Clement Mussard and the Mus- 
sard arms were the first to be added to the 
Bushell shield. The next generation added 
those of D’ Abbetot and two generations later, 


The Harleian | 


by the addition of the Saltmarsh arms, the 
four quarterings were completed. I hope, 
at a not too distant date, to send to 
‘ N. and Q.’ some notes on the history of the 
Bushell family (the spelling of which was 
more anciently Bussell or Bussere and 
which has now other variants). Although 
Mr. BayLey connects the family only with 
Warwick and Worcester, in the eleventh 
century the Bussels were Barons of Penwor- 
tham in Lancashire. Their connection with 
the Midland counties dates from about 1149. 
If Mr. Baytey is particularly interested in 
the family and cares to ask further questions 
or to write to me direct, I will do my best 
to answer his queries. 

GeorGE H. BUSHNELL, 

University Librarian. 


OMESTIC ARTICLES FALLEN INTO 
DISUSE (clxi. 459; clxii. 30, 66, 104, 
123, 156, 177, 196, 227, 250, 267, 300, 337, 
375, 394).—Rowland’s Macassar has not 
disappeared; advertisements of it are still 
published. 
BR. 


AMLETS OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
TIMES.—To the instances of the name 
Hamlet given by your correspondent at clxii. 
94, (s.v. ‘ Some Fresh Shakespearean Facts’) 
I can add one from the Burial Register of 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster : 
1615, Oct. 7. Hamlett Hollinshead. 


G. W. WriGHT. 


(UNUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (clxii. 
226, 322).—Charles Francis Forster 
(1732-1807) of Low Buston, Northumber- 
land, died unmarried and was buried in 
Warkworth Church. He left two natural 
children a son and a daughter named _re- 
spectively Augustus Cesar Forster and 
Julia Cesar Forster. With regard to the 
latter the Warkworth parish register has 
the following entry: 

1806. Feb. 13. William Story of the Chapelry 
of Brainshaugh and Julia Cesar Forster of 
this parish married. 

The ancestor of Charles Francis Forster, 
the founder of the Low Buston branch of 
the Forsters, was Florence Forster, who died 
before 1623. Florence is not a common 
male Christian name and its is singular to 
find that it is not repeated in the family 
pedigree. 


St. Andrews. 


H. Askew. 
Parnell or Pernell was not an uncommon 
name in Lancashire and Cheshire, at any rate 
before 1600. Another English form nearer the 
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Latin original occurs in the will of George 
Farneley, citizen and mercer of London and 
a native of ‘‘Weram”’ or ‘‘ Wheram”’ 
(Weaverham) in Cheshire, who refers to nis 
sister Petronill in 1505. (The Cheshire 
Sheaf, 3S. xviii, 49-50). 


(HAPMAN AND EPIGRAMS ATTRI- 
BUTED TO VIRGIL (celxii. 317, 372). 
407).—The verses entitled by Chapman ‘ Vir- 
gil’s Epigram of Play,’ 12 lines beginning 
‘ Despise base gain, . . ’ and ending ‘ ne’er 
play for need,’ are his translation of 12 hexa- 
meters ascribed to 12 different authors 
(Palladius, Asclepiadus, Eusthenius, Pom- 
peianus, Maximianus, Vitalis, Basilius, 
Asmenus, Vomanus, Euphorbus, Julianus, 
Hilasius) beginning ‘ Sperne lucrum... ’ 
and ending ‘iraque cesset.’ They are 
headed ‘‘ XII Scholasticorum Poetarum Car- 
mina de Ratione Tabulae. Versus sénis 
verbis et litteris.’’ Every word is of six 
letters except that aes est, in arca, si quis, 
pax est, ego sum, ut vere, are each reckoned 
as one word. Chapman does not reproduce 
this remarkable tour de force. The verses 
are to be found in H. Meyer’s Anthol. Vet. 
Lat. Epigrammatum et Poematum, Leipzig, 
1835, vol. i, p. 173, Nos. 445-456: or Bur- 
man’s Anthol. vol. iii, No. 75. 
The — “Of Wine and Women,’ 18 
lines, ‘Be not enthralled . . . buy their 
leasures dear,’ is translation of 16 
legiacs, headed Vitalis, De Libidine et 
Vino, Nec Veneris nec tu . . . transiluisse 
nocet. Meyer op. cit. vol. i, p. 188, No. 535: 
Burman iii, 85. 
K. 


FARLIEST PARISH ORGANS  (elxii. 
517, 357). — Probably Worcester Cathe- 


dral had one of the earliest organs, and one | 
of my family (Daniel Boyce) was the last of | 
there, | 

| 


several 


1522-40. 


pre-Reformation organists 


R. O’H. Boyce. 


Although not parish organs, it is worth 
while noting a case in which organs were car- 
ried for royalty together with other ecclesias- 
tical furniture from one castle chapel to 
another. These organs were probably of simi- 
lar pattern to those first used in parish 
churches, 

After King John of France had been 
taken prisoner at the Battle of Poitiers in 
1356 he was for several years a captive in 
England, first at the Savoy, London, and 
afterwards at Hertford Castle, Herts, and 


| 1, 31 of the poem itself.’’ 


Somerton Castle, Lincs. During the time he 
was in England his chaplain, Denys de 
Collors, kept a detailed account of the royal 
receipts and expenditure. When King John 
was brought from London -to Hertford on 
April 4, 1559, eleven wagons, supplied by the 
Countess Warenne were necessary to trans- 
port his luggage, and for several days after 
further loads offurniture arrived. The chapel 
staff at once set to work to instal the various 
fittings in the chapel. On April 7 Clement, 
one of the chapel clerks, with the assistance 
of eleven men brought the organs from Lon- 
don. Various necessities included a clock 
stand in the oratory, a wafer iron, and fifty 
hooks for hanging vestments. Five albs were 
repaired and a portable altar brought from 
the Savoy. All was duly arranged for the 
Easter Festival on April 20. 


H. C. ANDREWS, M.A., F.S.A. 


LK-LORE: DETECTION OF SEX 

(clxii, 280, 321, 376).—The test of 
throwing a handful of nuts into the lap to 
see whether the suspected person would open 
or close the knees was clearly borrowed by 
Charles Reade from an incident in the auto- 
biography of Benvenuto Cellini. It should 
be an excellent test for most boys disguised 
as girls, but would it not fail with a boy who 
had been brought up in kilts? Presumably 
he would open his knees like a girl. Perhaps 
some reader who is acquainted with such a 
boy will make the experiment and record the 
result in ‘N. and Q.’ 

A possible modern test, which may pei- 
haps find its way into future folk-tales (if 
there are any), would be to give the subject 
a double-breasted blazer, and see whether he 
(or she) buttoned it left-over-right or right- 
over-left. 


G. H. Wuitr. 
222, South Norwood Hill, 


INIATURE MAHOGANY BUREAUS 

(clxii. 354, 392). — These interesting 
' miniatures were mostly travellers’ specimens 
_for display to customers: they are often 
_worth careful examination. 


| W. H. 


| (HEVY CHACE (clxii. 331). — Professor 
Skeat, in a note on the ballad, ‘ Speci- 
mens of English Literature 1394-1579,’ Clar. 
| Press, 1890: “I am bound to say that I 
| entirely reject the piece of guess-work which 
| suggests that Chevy Chace is a corruption 
of old French chevauchée, a raid . . . See 
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The Library. 


The English Newspaper. By Stanley Mor- 
ison. (Cambridge University Press. £2 
5s. ). 


hans sumptious volume contains the San- 

dars Lectures in a for 1931-2. 
It is a survey, bibliographically speaking, of 
new ground. Mr. Morison, quoting a recent 
definition of bibliography as ‘‘ the depart- 
ment of scholarship concerned with the 
material transmission of thought,’’ claims a 
place for the newspaper beside the codex and 
the printed book—claims it almost too humbly 
perhaps, for the mass of thought, from a 
multitude of minds, impinging hour by hour 
on the minds of a yet vaster multitude 
through the agency of newspapers is a phe- 
nomenon at least as impressive and as heavy 
with consequence as the dissemination of 
thought by means of books. So far, the sub- 
ject has been neglected; it is safe to pro- 
phesy that after this stimulating opening it 
will be seized upon by many workers. Here 
the main facts and the larger tendencies of 
newspaper development from the Corantos 
and Diurnalls of the earlier seventeenth cen- 
tury to the daily newspapers of the present 
year of grace are broadly traced and ex- 
plained. Development, be it understood, on 
what our author calls the “ physical ’’ side— 
a use of the word “ physical ’’ to which we 
venture to demur, for it is surely a pity to 
blur its proper sense of that which belongs 
to the natural material universe existent 
and operating beyond the agency of man. It 
is by such liberties taken with them that 
words lose heart and colour. Would not 
“material ’? have served Mr. Morison’s pur- 
pose equally well? 

This account of ‘‘ physical ’’? development 
is principally concerned with format and lay- 
out. The typographical information for the 
earlier centuries is specially interesting. 
Names, again—Mercury, Intelligencer, Gaz- 
¢tte, Journal—furnish a pleasant topic, and 
another is the rise and expansion of adver- 
tisement with the various methods of dealing 
with it. 

The Victorian newspaper had features and 
qualities all its own, of which the psycho- 
logical implications are arresting. Mr. 


Morison, not without humour, puts the facts 
before us, and but little consideration of them 
will show us the Victorian newspaper-reader 
in all his readiness for earnest concentraton ; 
his independence of flaring suggestion or 


new starts for flagging attention ; the solidity 
of his attack on print—so much less, one sup- 
poses, than ours is, dominated by the mere 
eye. In this latter respect he continues the 
patient newspaper-reading tradition of the 
eighteenth century. All this is set out not 
only in the text of the volume—lively, pre- 
cise writing in Mr. Morison’s wonted manner 
—but likewise in a most impressive array of 
photographs, by poring over which the stud- 
ent can arrive at no inconsiderable degree 
of working familiarity with the features of 
old newspapers and make for himself a num- 
ber of instructive comparisons. 

When we get past the Victorians we are 
plunged into the all-absorbing business of 
headlines. It is here that the modern journ- 
alist displays his character, the degree of 
boldness and originality with which he is 
gifted, and his capacity to evoke, shall we 
say, the various tropisms by which the evo- 
lution of humanity principally manifests 
itself. Here it is not the wording that is 
intended, but the display of type, its differ- 
ences, its disposal in ‘‘ banner ’”’ or ‘‘ strea- 
mer’; the effective use of double-column 
headlines and the like. Myr. Morison seems 
to favour making the front page the main 
news-page. Does not doing so, however, give 
up a subtle expression of journalistic self- 
respect, unimportant, perhaps, but yet in its 
measure a distinction—the expression of con- 
viction that the best of what is offered has 
sufficient value about it to deserve the pro- 
tection of a cover? 


Mr. Du Quesne and other Essays. 
Beresford. 
7s. 6d. net). 


THROUGH the medium of Parson Wood- 

forde’s Diary, Mr. Beresford has made 
his own—and then with generous hand has 
imparted to the rest of the world—a special 
and intimate understanding of eighteenth 
century life in that stratum, in those sur- 
roundings, which, for a generation or two 
later (with how many subtle changes) were 
to be illustrated by Jane Austen. We hope 
he will give us many more detailed studies 
growing out of and to be grouped round the 
unique Diary. Meanwhile, he is Mr. Du 
Quesne, worthy compeer of Parson Wood- 
forde, vicar of two parishes neighbouring 
Weston, of frequent appearance in the 
Diary, and a man notable in himself, were it 
only for the quaint discrepancies he presents. 
His ancestry, not long but distinguished, was 
French and naval and Huguenot. When the 
Edict of Nantes was revoked, the family was 


By John 
(Oxford University Press. 
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divided, and Thomas Roger Du Quesne’s 
grandfather adhered to the faith of the Re- 
form. His son came and settled in England, 
and, himself a marquis, married an English- 
woman of good, not to say high, connections, 
by whom he had Thomas Roger, who went to 
Eton and King’s, and, in 1753, was presented 
by his cousin, Charles Townshend, to the 
Norfolk living where Parson Woodforde 
found him. 

Mr. Beresford’s happy pen keeps us 
throughout the sketch, mindful of the peace 
and charm of the countryside amid which 
Mr. Du Quesne’s useful and whimsical 
eighteenth-century life unfolded itself. This 
is sketched, as the quick-witted reader will 
soon apprehend, direct from original docu- 
ments ; not the Diary merely, but also a truly 
marvellous and revealing will, accounts of 
contests over glebe lands and tithes with 
thievish parishioners (pages, these, which 
should be noted by the social historian in 
search of good illustration) and two aston- 
oe which one is half displeased 
with Parson Woodforde for having kept, for 
the writer’s immensely copious querulous- 
ness about the miseries of journeys and the 
dreadful demands made upon him by feasting 
and society when he was under the affliction 
of a violent, feverish cold, give perhaps an 
unjustly ludicrous twist to one’s imagination 
of this descendant of the gallant Admiral of 
Louis XIV. Du Quesne never married. He 
received a good deal of preferment; in his 
later years was well off; and bestowed much 
care, good sense and benevolence on the dis- 
posal of his wealth. The tablet to his mem- 
ory in East Tuddenham Church—erected by 
Charles Townshend—tells us of his goodness 
towards the afflicted in his parish, in ‘‘almost 
unexampled ree,’’ as the grief for his 
death made manifest. Of this side of his 
character the remains Mr. Beresford had to 
deal with show little or no direct trace—yet 
one has not much difficulty in believing that 
the praise is not entirely a monumental cour- 
tesy. Parson Woodforde’s Diary cannot be 
reckoned a quite complete possession if it has 
not by its side this pleasant, humane and 
unobtrusively learned supplement to it. 


We have received from the Oxford Press 
Glanures Lexicographiques (18s.), a work 
by M. Gunnar Tilander published under 
the auspices of the Royal Society of 
Letters of Lund. This is part of 
the writer’s preparation for an edition of 


the ‘Livres du roi Modus et de la reine 
Ratio,’ which he is producing for the Société 
des Anciens Textes Frangais, and is in the 
main, though by no means solely, an alpha- 
bet of old terms of venery and falconry. It 
runs to more than a thousand articles, and 
supplements older work on the subject. Stud- 
ents will like to note the interesting list of 
works from which these gleanings have been 
brought together. 


BooKSELLER’S CATALOGUE, 


THE 99th Catalogue of Messrs. Murray 
of Leicester contains a number of works of 
genealogical interest grouped under the head- 
ing ‘Family Histories,’ and a large collec- 
tion under ‘ Topography,’ the most remark- 
able book there described being a ‘ History of 
the Hundred of Babergh, Suffolk,’ which is 
in two thick folios containing ‘‘ Manu- 
scripts, Pedigrees, description of Coats-of- 
Arms; accounts of Families, Villages and 
Churches, with copies from Gravestones, also 
original letters and documents,’’ and is to 
be had for £17 10s. Under ‘ General Litera- 
ture ’ also are many good books, for example: 
the Baskerville ‘ Addison’ in four volumes 
(1761: £10); a first edition, in the original 
19-20 numbers, of ‘Nicholas Nickleby’ 
(1839 : £20) ; the 1677 folio of Spenser (£10), 
and a first edition of Goldsmith’s ‘ Travel- 
ler’ (1765: £10). Modern books include 
Hill’s “ Organ-cases and Organs of the 
Middle Ages and Renaissance’ (1883-1891: 
£6 6s.); a first edition of Samuel Butler’s 
“Unconscious Memory’ — an Author’s 
sentation copy (1880: £5 5s.); and eleven 
volumes — 1889-1929 — of the General Stud 
Book (£10 10s.). 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS, 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. : 

ApproveD ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
uested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers, 

Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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